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state which claims an unlimited obedience from all
its subjects? Is not the subject morally bound to
render that obedience, except in the case where he
feels that his government is so mistaken that to do
so will work irreparable mischief to the state? I am
here thinking of a case such as Socrates faced, and
Christians are now facing in Germany, where the
government forbids the citizen to utter what he
thinks are truths "for the want of which whole nations
fare the worse". This proposition means that there
can be no right of rebellion; but there may be, and
sometimes is, a duty to rebel. Must not the right of
the government to this normal obedience mean that
the government may call on the citizen to use force
to impose its laws upon those who resist them?
Could law, in fact, operate unless governments made
this claim, and unless it were obeyed by its citizens?
Can law in this sense of the word, therefore, exist
outside the limits of a state? Is not international law,
so called, something essentially different from the
law which prevails in states? If the duty men owe to
each other is the essential bond which unites states,
should their governments not be rendered responsible
to those of its citizens who have realised the sense of
public duty to an adequate degree?

And now we come to questions the answers to
which depend more on the reading of facts. Where a
government is made in some genuine manner respon-
sible to its citizens, and yet retains its reality as a
government, does not their sense of duty to the state
tend to increase? Is not the strongest sense of patriot-
ism as a matter of fact produced in the most highly
developed commonwealths? Is not the end and object
of the state to increase this sense of duty in men to
each other? Is not the state in the form of the com-
monwealth the most effective agency for developing
this sense of duty in men in the mass? On the other
hand, can a.state limited to one section of human